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ABSTRACT 

A four-phase positive discipline plan, based on 
William Olasser's "Reality Therapy" concepts and designed for grades 
K-5, is described. The goal of the plan is to teach the students to 
assume responsibility for their own actions; discipline is 
instructional, as opposed to punitive,. A record is kept for each 
child upon which all serious behavior infractions are written, During 
phase 1 (1-5 behavior infractions), the teacher deals with the 
student directly, evaluates possible causes of inappropriate 
behavior, and attempts to find and reward positive aspects of the 
student's behavior. After three infractions, the student must meet 
with the teacher and develop a written plan to change the behavior. 
The parents are informed about the problem and the student's plan for 
change. If there are continuing behavior problems (6-10 infractions, 
phase 2), the student must meet with the principal and school 
counselor and develop another written plan for changing behavior. Ten 
or more infractions (phase 3) will call for a meeting of the student 
with the teacher, principal, counselor, and parents, and the 
development of another written plan for behavior change, Misbehavior 
beyond this point (phase 4) results in suspension and work with a 
behavior specialists (JD) 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE: A N!W MANAGEMENT SYSTEM THAT WORKS 

by Sarah M. Butsin 



CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Maintaining order in the claaaroOFi Lm a major responsibility 
for teachers. Mora than a century ago* the fallowing advice was 
given to teaehers in a book called the Theory and Pragtisg of 
Tgagh 1 ng * 

The teacher should never proceed without the attention of the 
class. A lose of interest is sure to follow a wont of attention. 
When the attention is aroused, the impression made is enduring I 
and one idea communicated is worth a hundred at any other tine 
(Page, 1SSS, p. 111). 

More recently* educational researchers* have verified Pagers folk 
wisdom that students cannot learn if they are not paying 
attention. In 1963 Carroll developed a model of time and learning 
which suggests that the degree of learning (school achievement) is 
a function of the time actually spent € opportunity t» learn and 
perseverance of the learner) relative to the tine needed (aptitude 
of the learner; ability of the learner; and quality of 
instruction) p (See Figure 1). Using this model as a conceptual 
base, research has consistently verified the positive correlation 
between engaged time (olso called time on task) and academic 
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Figure 1, A Model of School Learning <Carroll, 1963) 
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achievement. See for example the comprehensive reviews of the 
iiteratur© an time and learning by Roaenshine, 1978; Penham Si 
Lieberman, 1980; Walberg^ 1982; Graden et al, 19021 Walberg & 
Fredrick, 1982; Waxman £< Walberg* 1982, 

While the research avidtnet supports the critical importance 
for students to have high amounts of time on task, the research 
literature &>\mo suggests that time on task ia beoomin v 
increasingly lower in American achoola. A great deal of the achool 
day is spent in non-engaged time due to interruptions, 
disruptions, waiting, transition time, etc. A recent study of 1016 
classrooms across America found that over half of the students' 
time was spent in nonlnetructional activities (Goodlad, 1983> . 
This research supports the findings of other descriptive studies 
that students are not engaged in learning tasks for 4QH or more of 
the school day (Perkins, 1964; Goodlad £ Klein, 1970; Quirk et al, 
1974; Hester & Ligon, 1978; Paullssen* 1978; Chow et al, 1981>. A 
longitudinal comparison of studies from 1862 to 1978 (Denham £. 
Lieberman, 1980) shows the continuing increase in naninstructional 
time over the years (See Figure 2) * 

This trend has come to the attention of the public through 
recent reports such as that of the The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983> • These reports have Included calls 
for increased time on task through increasing the amount of time 
in the school day and the school year, However, the real solution 
would seem to lie in better utse of the time already available*. As 
the research shows, a great deal of this is wasted time* Teachers 

o 
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Figure 2, Time Allocations in Minutes per Day Acroea 
the Decades for Management p Wait, and Transition* 
'Includes opening exercises in the earlier studies.) 
CDenham £, Lieberman, 194ICM 
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must be trained to b© better stewards tJhe time allotted for 

them to teach, Preserviee training an4 In&eir— via® training must put 
tier© emphasis on classroom management unci discipline techniques if 
cloaarooms are to become pXaces Whire high time on task is 
possible. Disruptions, interruptions*, arid da^-eid time must be kept 
to a minimum* 

Apparently teacher training program not always doing the 

job. Beginning teachers report th%t ihte^y are surprised and 
discouraged by discipline problems whlcslu- prevent them frost 
teaching and disrupt the flow of iss^o*«is. In a lurvey of 315 
inaervice teachers and 387 preservlc© ttaah©^x*s in 1© southeastern 
states* 95H of the inservie© teaobira . identified discipline 
problems as discouraging , This contracts with only 49^ of the 
preservice teachers who believed dieQipUne would be discouraging 
<Fag© P 1903) , Teacher training program n«©id to question these 
kinds of discrepancies in preparing future t«eachere to manage the 
complexities of the classroom for optimUii ia^rning tine, 

Florida's "Performance Measurement SyB^em" has identified 20 
generic competencies that make for %ffiativ^B teachers, First on 
the list is to "begin on time ahd j&ainteatin ©n-task behavior," 
Other competencies relate to discipline an^rf management skills, 
including "manage student conduct to iaintain instruction and 
avoid disruption," Therefor© schooia anrf teachers need a 
discipline management system that wo^k«. tfe m£ eel we have such a 
system at the Developmental Research fehooSi <DRS) at the Florida 
State University, 
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A PLAN FOR POSITIVE DISCIPLINES HOW «T WORKS 

The discipline plan Is d©aigr=rx©d for u^e in gr ad e» It 
could be adapted far eth©r grade levels. The plan is bo^ed upon 
William Giaisir's "Reality Therapy" concepts CGlaflstr, 19»S55 , The 
key component is that the child placed in the eintter of a 

supporting structure of teacher* ttounstlof, sdminlatrat^^r # and 
parent (See Figure 3} . But it the child who is uL timately 

reaponsibla for his/her own behavior.** 

The goal of the discipline ple»n is to t^aah the stu-vdents to 
assume responsibility far their e»%*n actions. Piecipi ini is 
instructional , as opposed to puwnitive. Therefore, ^corporal 
punishment is not a part of thl^m plan. The uae of «erp©rai 
punishment removes responsibl 1 i ty fTTarom the atudent and sanations 
violence as a means to solve prP^blems, This pelnt nee^a to be 
emphasised because corporal punishmertat, is still a common yragtiea 
in American schools, with over 1,5 nu^iliion children being beaten 
in their schools each y©ar* Florida 1 ^ eads the nation with routine 
hitting of its children, with 1 out of atudents receiving 
corporal punishment in a typical school year <Today *a Child, 
1983) , 

The DRS disclpllns plan will Xfoe most effective in ^ school 
climate that is demeeratie and posi^tiv©* The aQhool muafc, be a 
place where children like to be, mm school which is oonfcinuaUy 
striving to be a "good" place* as Gla^ser calls it. M ft goorf place 
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la on© where people are eourteous, where one often heard laughter 
that springe from genuine joy brought about by invoivem&snt with 
earing people engaged in relevant work* where eom/nunictotion la 
practiced, not just preached <Glasser, 1965>p" 

The discipline plan involves four phases througJfcs which a 
child progriaiaa for engaging in persistent diarupfciv© behavior, 
Each homeroom teacher maintains a file hm with %^^ea fgr 
discipline cards for each student. Special area teachers Cmusio, 
art, physios! education, librarian) send their diseiplin% ^cards to 
the homeroom teacher for storage in the ban* In this way the 
homeroom teacher can keep tabs on the student's behavior _in other 
classes and can determine whether the problem lies within a 
particular class or is chronic across all classes. « Th© c^arda are 
5x7 index cards on which the student *s persistent inapp»opriat© 
actions are recorded. (See Figure 4> . After m. certain nuunb'ir of 
cards* the teacher and student write plans to change the ^behavior 
(See Figure 5> , The plans are signed and filed in the hon^m At the 
end of each grading period, the slate is "wiped clean" an^rf every 
student has a new beginning. 

Any Infractions which cause danger to the student ^^r other 
students suoh as fist fights, throwing scissors, clijnI=>Xng on 
rooftops, etc. require that the student be sent home for the 
remainder of the day. This reinforces the ultimate g La la that 
dangerous acts will not be tolerated at this school. 

Persistence and consistency are of utmost importance for the 
plan to work. Very difficult cases may take a full 9 we#ke» before 
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Figure 4. Sampls Discipline Cards 
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Figure S. Sample Discipline Plans 
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improvement in behavior takes place. However, if studanta know 
that the iohosi ia leriQUB in maintaining a healthy learning 
environment aild cares about helping then, few children should ever 
reach the final phase of the plan. 

The four phases are described in the next section of this 
paper. For a summary of the phases, eee Figure 6* 

PHASE 1 
Student /Teacher 

1 - The teacher must seriously analyse why a particular student is 
a problem* Is the student frustrated with academics?. . - 
bored? . . .experiencing family problems? ,.* Is the classroom a place 
where students like to be? ... Is the student made to feel 
important?. * - successful? - . •special? 

2. The teacher must then make an effort to plan a better tomorrow 
for the student. The teacher must "catch the student being good" 
and reward that behavior. The teacher must write down and carry 
out this plan for at least one week. 

3- All serious infractions are to be recorded on a file card. Each 
student in the class will have such a card. Students capable of 
recording their own should do so f otherwise the teacher will list 
the infractions in a factual manner. For example , "Suzie pinched 
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PHASE 1; STUDENT/TEACHER <1 - 5 Infractions) 

1, Teaaher evaiustei psasible causes of student's inappropriate 
bahavior • 

2* Teaehar writis a plan to find and reward positive aspects of 
atudent's behavior. Plan is followed for at least one week. 

3, Serious and persistent infractions are recorded on file card, 

4. After 3 Infractions, student writes a plan with teacher's 
guidance » 

5- Teacher informs the parents. 



PHASE 2: STUDENT/ ADMINISTRATOR/COUNSELOR CS - 10 infractions) 

1- Student takes card<s> to office . 

2- Student writes a plan with administrator's guidanct. 

3. Student takes signed plan and card<s> to counselor for 
discussion and signature* 

4, Student readmitted to class with signed plan and cardCs) . 



PHASE 3. STUDENT /PARENTS /ADMINISTRATOR /GQUNSELQR/TEAGHER <^ CIO or 
more infractions) 

1, Student takes card(s) to office* Student and administrator call 
parents to arrange a conference. 

2, At the conference, student writes a plan with guidance from 
parents, teacher Cs), counselor, administrators. All parties sign 
plan , 

3, Failure to follow this plan results in suspension until parent 
accompanies student to school with a written and signed plan. 



PHASE 41 STUDENT/PROFESSIONAL AGENCY 

1. Student is suspended until a plan is worked out with a 
specialist • 



Figure 6, Summary of Developmental Research School Discipline Plan 
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john on the arm and snatched his penal! away . " 

4, Aftar 3 airious infraetlona within a grading period €9 wtieks) , 
the student must meet with the teacher to develop a plan to change 
the behavior. This plan will be recorded on a card and signed by 
both the student and teacher. The plan must be a plan for positive 
action. "I won * t do it anymore" la not an adequate plan* 

5, The teacher Informs the parents about the problem and the 
student *m plan for change* 

PHASE 2 

Student /Administrator /Counselor 

1* If the students fails to follow the plan* the subsequent 
infract ions will be recorded on the card* For the Sth through 10th 
infractions, but student must take the oard to the office* The 
student will be isolated there until a new plan is worked out with 
the guidance of an administrator* usually the assistant principal - 
The plan is written down and signed, The student next reports to 
the counselor to discuss the plan, and only then may return to the 
classroom. 

PHASE 3 

Student /Teacher /Adm in is tra tor /Counselor /Parents 
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1- If the student continues to be unable to follow the plan for 
changing disruptive behavior, the student will be required to call 
the parents to irrange for a conference. At the conference, the 
atudent must develop a plan agreeable to all parties present which 
include the parents, teacherCs), administrator, and counselor- All 
parties sign the plan* 

2. If the atudent violates this plan, the atudent will be 
suspended until able to produce a plan that will work- A parent 
i%uat accompany the student back to school with the plan signed by 
the student and parent* 

PHASE 4 
Student /Professional Agency 

1, In the rare Instance that PHASES 1, 2, and 3 fail to be 
effective in changing the student # s behavior, the student will be 
referred to a helping agency or special educational program* The 
atudent will not be permitted to return to the classroom until a 
plan has been developed with the help of specialists- 
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